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TALES OF THE BIBLE ; 
By Grandmother. Part I. Published by Perkins and Mar- 
vin, 114 Washington Street, Boston. 

This is a very pretty book for little children, and 
no doubt will-be a present for a great many of them 
on New Yéars’ day. The tales or stories are told 
in a lively, interesting manner, and children may 
be sure they are all true, because they are taken 
from the Bible. Several children are introduced as 
paying a visit to their Grandmother. The manner 
in which she received them, will be seen by the 
following extracts. For the stories, the reader is 
referred to the book itself. 

First Visrr. 

“We come, welcome, boys ; I am glad to see you. 
Charles, Henry, Frederick. Jane too? And you 
my sweet baby Adeline, waddling along in your 
litle red cloak and muffler? Come to fy arms, 
my precious lamb ; and let me see, if your nose is 
bit by the frost, nor your ears turned white by the 
cold wind. 

How dare you come out this bitter cold day? 
Hear the wind whistle. How the chimney roars. 
See the snow, too, how it flies over the fields, and 
whirls about the barns, and fills all the air, so that 
the sun can hardly show his face. 

The cows shake their heads, and snort, and run 
under the shed ; the lambs all huddle together and 
erook up their backs in the corners of the yard. 
When the frost nips their toes, see how they hold 
up one leg, and hobble along upon three. 

The ducks and the geese have not so much as 
put their long necks out of the pen to-day. 

If you were not very brave boys and girls, you 
would have staid at home, and’kept close to the 
fire. And poor grandmama would have had 
nobody to talk with her and read to her all day long. 

Here she would have had to sit by her great fire, 
with only the happy old puss and her gray, and 
black, and tabby kittens, that sleep so sweetly on 
the gug, or play so gently with each other. See 
how they roll over and over, hugging each other in 
their arms. Now they put up their little paws, aud 
softly brush one anothers whiskers. : 

So I sit a great many long, long evenings, and 
days too. Indeed, I choose to be alone, sometimes. 
T have so many things to think of with pleasure, 
that time does not seem long, even when I have 
nobody with me. I havelived a great many years, 
and seen a great deal of the dealings of God with 
men, and read a great deal about him and his 
works. I love to think of what he has done for me 
and my dear grandchildren, and their papas and 
mamas. Many and many a delightful hour I spend 
in meditating on his love. y 

Little children, too, should often think of him, 
not only when they lie down at night, and say their 
little prayers and hymns, but many times in the 


day, and when they are awake in the night. God 
asks them to give him their heart. The blessed 
Saviour loved good children, and said, “‘ Suffer lit- 
tle children to come unto me, and forbid them not.” 

You are yourselves the work of his hands. All 
you enjoy is his gift. All you see was made by 
him. In spring, he makes the green leaves to ap- 





pear on the trees, and the sweet flowers to perfume 
the air, and the birds to sing among the branches of 
the trees, and the innocent and happy lambs to 
skip and frolic on the hills. 

In summer, he makes the grass, and the corn, 
and the fruits to grow in the fields and in the gar- 
den. In autumn, he covers the earth with the 
golden harvest; makes the trees to bend down 
with their ripe and yellow fruits, and the fields to 
wave with grain. 

In winter, he shuts up the ground with frost, 
hardens the ponds and rivers into ice, and covers 
the earth with snow. Then how dreary and com- 
fortless every thing looks without. How still and 
solitary are the woods and the fields. The beauti- 
ful songsters of the forest have gone off to warmer 
climates, or shut themselves up in hollow trees, or 
concealed themselves in holes in the earth. Only a 
few of all the feathered tribes make their appear- 
ance at this inclement season. ‘The little snow 
birds may be seen in flocks, picking up the grain 
or other food in the street ; the blue jay is some- 
times heard uttering its harsh discordant notes; the 
filthy crow still flies over the meadows, and caws, 
in search of the carcases of dead animals; and the 
red headed woodpecker and his numerous kindred 
races, are heard drumming on the dry trees, in 
quest of worms. But most of the winged tribes 
have disappeared. 

The tame beasts seek shelter in barns; the wild 
ones hide themselvesin dens. Then, how pitiable 
and forlorn is the condition of the poor, who have 
neither comfortable clothes, nor beds, nor houses. 
I never think of your warm, beautiful dresses, your 
snug, spacious parlors and sleeping chambers, and 
your soft, downy beds, without thanking God for his 

ness tome, and my dear, dear grandchildren. 

ow I hope you will never forget how good God is 

to little children like you, who have so many bles- 
sings, such kind papas and mamas. 

Jane. And grandmamas, too. 

andmama. And such plenty of food, and 
clothes, and books, and such good teachers. Try 
often to think all you enjoy to be the gift of God. 
He loves to see your little hearts glad, and to hear 
you thank and praise him for his wonderful mercies. 

Here is a very pretty hymn, which I wish you 
all to commit to memory. 

When you have learned this hymn, I intend to 
tell you some of my stories from the Bible. 

Seconp Visrr. 

Charles, Henry, Frederick, Jane and Adeline, 
come to see grandmama again. 

Grandmama. Good morning, good morning, my 
dear ones. 

All, Good morning, grandmama. 
that pretty hymn, grandmama. 
great mapy times over. 

Jane. And I have got another little poem, which 
uncle Charles gave to Adeline and me, because, he 
said, the names of the little girls, that sung it, are 
just like ours. See here, grandmama, is it not so? 

Charles. And I too, grandmama, have learned 
a —_ poem about the spring. Is’nt it almost spring 
now 

Grandmama. Well done, well done; now let 
me hear Henry repeat the hymn. Stand erect, hold 


We've got 
We have said ita 





up your head, so that you may speak distinctly 
and we will all fisten to the hymn. I love to hear 


. 


children read and speak slowly, as if they under- 
stood what they say. 
[Henry repeats the hymn.] 


preservest me from death 
And dangers every hour ; 
I cannot draw ees breath, 
Unless thou give me power. 
Kind Is guard me every night, 
As por S. bed stay ; 
Nor am I absent from thy sight, 
In darkness or by day. 
My health, my friends, and parents dear, 
To me by are given ; 
T have not any blessing here, 
But what is sent from heaven. 
Such » Lord and constant care, 
A child can ne’er repay ; 
But may it be my daily care, 
To love thee, and obey. 
Grandmama. Very well, indeed. Now, Ade- 
line and Jane, shall say their beautiful poem. 
Jane. . 


Sister, take this little flower, 
And tell me how it grows ; 
bpp ees oo dpe ns ap 
And yonder ng rose % 
Adeline. 
"Tis God, my love, I’ve often beard ; 
I think he’s very 5 
To take such care of you and me, 
And give us constant food. 
Jane. 
And is it God that does all this, 
And makes see 5 


i he ive life ; 
“Theat, tntewd eens 
Our dear mama, she told me this, 
ae ee 
Ghresenet-aabe ity 3 ¥ 
She says ’tis only God that can ; 
And he made you and me. 
Jane. 
Well, mother always tells the truth, 
And says that we must too, 
Or else we shall not go to heaven, 
And live as angels do. 

Grandmama. A very pretty little dialogue ; and 
very well repeated, except that Jane spoke as if she 
was afraid to hear the sound of her own voice. 
Children are apt to speak so low, that nobody can 
hear them, as if they were muttering over some- 
thing to themselves. I am sure they need not be 
afraid to use their mild, sweet voices. I love to 
hear them raise their voices, as if they felt anima- 


ted by the thoughts, which the words express. Now 
master Charles, let us hear what you have to say. 
: [Charles begins.} 
! i singing, 
oe 
See the grass is springing, 
And the flowers will soon appear. 
Who made the winter and the spring? 


word ania 
to sing, 
Wand made thee hearts of oars 
It is our God. How he is! 
He does every blessing give : 
All this happy world is his ; 
Let us love him while we live. 
Grandmama. That is a good child ; I see you 
remembered what I told you about God. 
All. And now, grandmama, for the stories, the 
Bible stories. sof ‘ 
Jane. We have been wondering what stories you 
were going to tell us out of the We have 


ag ere 
ee 





See ee ee ae ea: 


thought and thought, and thought ; and could 
recollect nothing that is much like a story. Pray, - 
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grandmama, what are those stories, that you pro- 
mised us? . 

All. Do, grandmama, tet us hear the stories, the 
stories, do let us hear them, grandmama. 








NARRATIVE. 








SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE, 
This is the title of a work in three volumes, by Miss Porter, an 

ish tady, lately published by Messrs. ape, in New 

York. Miss Porter states that the originaldiary, which con- 
stitutes this work, were put into her hands, by the descen- 
dants of the brave and good man who kept it, and whose pos- 
terity inherit the land to this 3 The New York Spectator 
gives the following abstract of the Narrative. 

Edward Seaward was the son of a respectable 
English farmer.. He was born in 1710 or 1711, 
and received a good common education from Rev. 
William Goldsmith, a most amiable and exemplary 
man in all his relations, for one of whose daughters 
he formed an early attachment, which constitutes 
the charm of his virtuous and romantic life. At 
the age of twenty-one, his uncle, a Bristol trader of 
the old school, sent him to Virginia as supercargo 
of one of his vessels ; and being well satisfied with 
his management of the venture, proposed to send 
him to the Bay of Honduras, where his son was es- 
tablished in business, as a partner in the concern. 
This offer was accepted, and the hero was wise and 
fortunate enough to procure in addition another 
and a better partner, to wit: Miss Eliza Goldsmith, 
who consented to accompany him. They touched 
at Jamaica, and on their way thence to their place 
of destination, encountered one of the storms which 
annually occur im those seas at the time of winter 
solstice. —They were on a south-west course from 
Jamaica, and the rocky island on which they struck 
is probably the same intended to be laid down in 
the chart accompanying Edward's History of the 
West Indies; about midway between the groups 
called the Serannas aud.the Seranillas. If so, it 
was swallowed up by an earthquake in 1783, at 
which time it was desolate; as appears by an ac- 
count of Miles Hardwick, asailor, published in one 
of the numbers of the European Magazine for that 

ear. 

When the storm cathe on in its violence, during 
the night, Mr. Seaward and his wife, with their lit- 
tle dog, were alone in the cabin, nor did they leave 
it, though the husband made several ineffectual at- 
tempts to get upon deck, until: it had been aban- 
doned by the captain and crew, all of whom per- 
ished. The account of their finding themselves, 
when the billows had subsided, and the clouds de- 
parted, alive and safe but alone, atid of their almost 
miraculous navigation of the vessel into the tran- 
quil harbor whereshe became firmly fixed, is one 
which will keep the attention of the dullest reader 
fixed ,and hold the sensitive in breathless and anxious 

. ‘The vessel was not materially injured. 
She hadia good supply of stores, and her cargo, 
consisting of planks, shingles, and other necessary 
articles assorted for the West India market, was 
precisely what the two Solitaires, the Adam and 
Eve of this insular Paradise wanted, to make them- 
selves comfortable with, by a little exertion. ‘The 
tempers of both were generous and equable, and 
regulated by apious education, the influence of 
which governed all. their thoughts and actions. 
They loved each other’better than all the world 
ides; and hey had the delightful oppor- 
tunity of being al world to each other. Some 
goats and poultry, with which they . had provided 
themselves, escaped the shi k, and enabled 
them to stock the island ; and they had their little 
dog, besides, one of King Charles’s breed, who did 
them go Sun heen =~ an_ interesting 
companion, ilting nas, which they found a 
very delicate article of food. Of how higenplored 
their new territory, built their house and sowed 
their seed, we have no room to speak, but must re- 
fer to the Diary. A fine moral is naturally 
ed by an event which shortly after occurred in the 
lives of these recluses. In exploring a cave, which 


eeemed never tohave been resorted too, save by 


pigeons and the-wild fowl of the island, they found 
a recess in its side which had been masoned up, 


ae 


and on opening it discovered a collection of treas- 
ures, no doubt deposited there by some roving Buc- 
caneer, who had finished his career half a century 

,—as they inferred from the dates upon the 
coin. The value of this gold was £60,000 sterling 
and upwards ; and though they left it, after taking 
| out a few samples, as being of no use to them, and 
less beautiful by far than the many colored shells 
they gathered on the beach, the sense of having it 
in their possession soon produced a change in the 
tranquil and holy and resigned current of their feel- 
ings; and they wished that they had not found it 
at all.—This was the first hiss of the serpent which 
they had heard in their Eden. But the gold thus 
found was used, as no doubt it had been intended 
by Providence that it should be, for the best of pur- 
poses. Four or five negroes of both sexes, slaves, 
who had escaped from the wreck of another vessel, 
soon came ashore, and qualified by their presence 
the character of thesolitude, introducing new social 
relations. And then, after a space of time there 
came into the harbor what Seaward calls a ‘ Yan- 
kee’ schooner, chased by a Spanish Guarda-Costa, 
and by arranging his fighting forces, and firing 
three muskets, he scared off the former, and pre- 
served the crew of the latter from captivity. Even 
up to the period at which this event took place, 
(1734,) Virginia was considered a part of New 
‘England, as we find it laid down on ancient maps ; 
and the epithet ‘ Yankee,’ was applied to Virgin- 
ians—a fact which has, we believe, escaped the 
notice of our antiquarians and Historical Societies. 
The Spaniard, however, was bit, by regular Yan- 
kee process, and lost some of the negroes whom he 
had on board, who contributed to swell the inter- 
esting population of the island.—Mr. Seaward be- 
came rich in subjects, and soon had an opportu- 
nity of writing to his friends. He received an ap- 
pointment as Governor of the Island from the Gover- 
nor of Jamaica, invested his gold in English stocks, 
and revisited his native land with his charming 
partner, who soon became intimately acquainted 
with the Queen Caroline, then Regent, her royal 
| consort being absent on the continent. All this, 
however, belongs to general history—but the par- 
ticulars now furnished for the first time throw much 
light on the character of the wily statesman, Sir 
Robert Walpole. After returning to his Island 
with a full commission from the crown as their 
Governor, having been previously dubbed a knight, 
Sir Edward saw his colony increase in population 


serene lt 





Penobscot, I felt a strong imelination to converse 
with the inhabitants of some of the log houses, 
which made their appearance in these openings. It 
is always pleasant to do this, where the people are 
industrious and regular in their habits, and are 
striving to secure the privileges of education for 
their children. Such isthe character of most, with 
whom I met this morning, and the little children as 
well as their parents seemed very glad to have me 
call upon them. Some of them, who were a little 
fearful at first soon became familiar and were eager 
to tell me how much they wished to have a school 
where they could go and learn to read, and to show 
me the little books, which ‘‘a good gentleman” 
gave them, who “came along last year.” In one 
of the openings, I saw two little boys hoeing near 
the road, and stopped to converse with them. They 
were very poorly clothed but looked bright and ac- 
tive. I asked them if they liked to plant and hoe, 
and raise corn and potatoes. Both said, ‘ Yes, 
Sir.” I told them I was glad to hear this and asked 
them if they loved to go to school also, and learn 
their books. Theoldest one said, ‘“* We hav’nt got 
any school, and so we don’t know howtoread. We 
had a school once and learned to.read some, but it 
stopped and so we did'nt learn any more, and now 
we’ve forgot it all.”” How old are you? “I’m thir- 
teen,” said the largest boy; the other said he was 
“nine.” And do not your parents help you learn 
to read now you have no school? “No, they 
don’t say any thing about it—and we hav’nt got no 
books.” How long is it since you went to school,? 
“T don’t know,” said the oldest.  ‘ I guess it’s 
three years,” said the other. What:book did you 
read in when you went to school? ‘‘ We begun to 
read in the Testament.” And have you not a Tes- 
tament now that you can read in? (Both boys.) 
“No, Sir.” Has not your father a Testament ora 
Bible!—** I don’t know,” said both. ‘I guess he 
has,” said the youngest, ‘ I saw him have a book 
one Sabbath—I guess ‘twas the Bible.” ‘ But he 
don’t let us have it.” Does he never read it to you. 
“No, Sir.” Do you remember what you read abont 
in the Testament when you went to school? “ No, 
Sir.” Do younot remember about “ John the Bap- 
tist,” that ‘came preaching in the wilderness 
of Judea,” and baptized people? ‘“ No, Sir.” 
Do you remember reading about Jesus Christ? 
“No, Sir, Idon’t,” said one. ‘‘ I never heard of 
such aman,” said the other. But don’t you re- 





and his relatives whom he settled upon it waxing 
prosperous and rich. Difficulties with the Span- 
iards arose.—Sir Robert Walpole had borne in mind 
the manner in which the Queen had proceeded on 
her own motion to advance the now illustrious 
castaway, and ordered him to proceed on a danger- 
ous and humiliating tmission to Porto Bello, where 
with his wife, he suffered for many months in pain- 
ful captivity. They returned, however, to the 
Island, and from thence to the estate they had pur- 
chased in England. It would be depriving the 
reader of the freshness of pleasure which a perusal 
of all the incidents connected with this part of the 
narrative cannot fail to afford, to glance at them 
here. A long chasm occurs in the Diary, but it 
appears from the fragment which follows, that the 
government ceded the island to Spain, a circum- 
stance which gave much distress to its discoverers. 
It is also ascertained from the family record, that 
Sir Edward’s excellent wife died in 1749, and that 
he lived in the unostentatious enjoyment of afflu- 
ence until 1774. There is no finer picture in his- 
torical records or in poetry, of conjugal affection 
strong in danger and in death, and uniformly tender 
and pious, than that of this affectionate couple, as 
it is preserved in these plain and old-fashioned, but 
graphic memoirs. 
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From the Sabbath School Instructer. 
SOENES IN PENOBSCOT COUNTY, ME.—No. 2. 
This.morning, while. passing through a planta- 
tion, where there is but here and raed an opening 
upon the road, which lies along the bank of the 








ber how he was born in a manger, and how his 
father and mother had tg go and carry him away 
down to Egypt, because the wicked king was going 
to kill him?‘ No, Sir.” When he grew up to be 
aman, he went about doing good, cured a great 
many sick people, and people that were blind he 
cured their eyes so they could see, and he brought 
some to life afier they were dead, and finally some 
wi¢ked men took him and killedhim. They bung 
him up on what they calla cross and let him die. 
Don’t you remember reading about this? ‘No, 
Sir,” was the reply of both, and from all the ques- 
tions I put to them, I could not discover that either 
of them recollected any thing about Jesus Christ. 
1 asked, if their parents did not tell them any thing 
about Jesus Christ. ‘The answer of both was, 
“No, Sir.” L could hardly suppose it possible that 
they had lived, one of them 9, the other 13 years, 
so entirely ignorant of the Saviour, and determined, 
if I could, to converse with their parents, I went 
to their house, which is indeed a miserable hovel; 
all things within and around it, bore marks of 
wretchedness. The mother and two younger child- 
ren were within—the two boys came in soon. after, 
and on inquiry I found that the father was expect- 
ed immediately. I asked. the mother if they had 
any school or Sabbath School, to which they could 
send their children. She-said, “ No.” Then you 
probably find it necessary to instruct them the 
more yourself. ‘I ’spose I ought to.” —-Can they 
read? ‘No, I guess not—they could once a little, 
but they forgot it all.” [should think you would 
take pains to. teach them to read. “I can’t get 
time, we have so much work to do,” But you 
might find time on the Sabbath—I suppose you do 
not go to meeting. ‘‘ No, we’ve none to go to— 
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but the boys work hard week days and we don’t 
want to confine them Sundays.” But I think they 
would be glad to learn their books on the Sabbath, 
would not you, boys? ‘ Yes, Sir,” said both ear- 
nestly. I should think you would wish to teach 
them the duties, which the Bible points out—the 
duties of religion, ‘I ‘spose religion’s a good 
thing enough, but I’ve seen folks that pretended to 
be dreadful religious a while ago, but they'll go 
t’the store now and get drunk as quick as any body. 
I don’t want sich kind of religion as that.” Do 
you think it is religion that makes them go’and 
drink? “I don’t know as ’tis. I don’t think 





S ~ fords.” 


they've got any religion now, if they ever had.” 
Do you think it reasonable or right to neglect re- 
ligion, and neglect the education of your children, 
because some who once professed religion proved 
tobe hypocrites. ‘I know it is’nt, but we are so 
poor, and have so many vexations we can’t do any 
thing—and we have no schools, nor meetings, nor 
nobody to tellus how todo, and we get clear dis- 
couraged.” Well then, you need very much the 
consolations of religion to sustain you in your diffi- 
culties. You need just such a friend as Jesus 
Christ, and just such instructions as the Bible af- 
The father came in about this time. He 
exhibited the ravages of strong drink, but was sober 
enough to allow me an opportunity to press upon 
his conscience the claims of his children, and the 
necessity of religion. He received it kindly, and 
said he hoped he should do better. Cc. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LITTLE HYPOCRITE, 

Calling one day at the house of a friend for re- 
ligious conversation, I took opportunity, as my cus- 
tom is, to converse with the children, to examine 
their views and feelings, and recommend to them 
the way of salvation by Christ. 

When I came to talk with Alexander, a boy 
about 10 or 11 years of age, he appeared to exhibit 
great understanding as to religion, so that during 
all my critical examination of him, he would have 
me to understand by his answers to all my ques- 
tions, that he wasatrue Christian, or in other 
words, he gave just such answers to all my ques- 
tions, as really pious children could honestly give ; 
so that, not suspecting that such a little boy could 
dare tell such awful lies, and so many of them, di- 
rectly in the face of the Almighty, I began to con- 
clade that he was a very pious child, and soon in- 
quired of his father, if he had evidence to consider 
his little son a true Christian. 

His father immediately told me, and with deep 
regret, that the lad’s conversation with me, was 
gross hypocrisy, for said he, ‘his life is not at all 
changed for the better since the revival, and be- 
sides, it is only a few nights ago, I overheard his 
talk with Solomon, his younger brether, just as 
Alexander was about to go to the conference. He 
was endeavoring to persuade Solomon to go with 
him, but Solomon chose not to go ; when Alexander 
said ‘Solomon you Aad hetter go, fer if you don’t 
get any other good by going, you will learn how to 
answer questions, when they ask you.” 

It seemed, this little hypocrite had forgotten, or 
had not been taught, the dreadful anger of God, 
visited by sudden death, upon Annanias and 
Sapphira, for lying unto God just as he did. If any 
children who read this, have forgotten the dreadful 


endof this.wicked man and woman, they may find 
of the V, Chap. of Acts. 


the story at the beginning 
Cuipren’s Frienp. 


Oe 
From the Sabbath School Treasury. 
THE LITTLE BOY THAT WOULD'NT GET MAD. 


_ Mr, Editor,—A few weeks since I heard a min- 
ister tell a very interesting story about two little 
hers. -He said one of them was ten years old, 


and the other only eight. The oldest boy had 


within a few months past, indulged the hope that 


heart. He thought he 
was a Christian, that. he loved the Lord Jesus 


God had given him a new 


not believe that his heart had been changed. He 
thought his brother was no more of a Christian than 
he had always been. He said he could’nt see any 
difference. Yet he meant to try him and see, for as 
his brother now appeared more sober than usual, 
and was more willing to goto meeting than before, 
he did'nt feel quite certain that he was not a Christ- 
ian. 

Now how do you think this little boy, eight years 
old, undertook to find out whether his brother was 
really a Christian or not? Why every time he 
could get a chance, he would tread on his toes, 
kick his heels, or pinch his arms, to see if he 
would’nt get mad as he used to. But his brother 
bore it all with great meekness and good nature, 
without one angry word or look. This was very 
different from what he used to do. He had before 
always been ready to take revenge for such abuse 
on the spot. 

The youngest brother was quite sure he could’nt 
do so; for he knew he could’nt help getting mad, 
if any body should treat him half so unkindly. He 
soon became convinced that his brother was a 
Christian, and he was not. He thought his brother 
had a new heart, and wou!d goto heaven. But he 
knew his own heart was wicked, and that, if he 
died with it so, he must be lost. He became very 
anxious about, the salvation of his soul, and ina 
short time he too indulged the hope that God had 
pardoned his sins and given him a new heart. They 
are now very happy in talking and praying together. 
—Oh that all little boys, of their age, loved God as 
much as these little boys do, and were as happy as 
they noware. We see from thisstory that very young 
children know what are the characteristics ofa 
Christian ;—that they watch their parents, brothers, 
and sisters, and are continually drawing inferences 
from the conduct of their relatives, that will affect 
their eternal destinies. ; 
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From the Cincinnati Journal. 
NANCY AVERY LINDLEY 

“ Was born on the 28th day of April 1824, in the 
township of Springfield, Hamilton county and state 
of Ohio ; and she departed this life the 25th day of 
September, 1828, aged four years, four months and 
twenty-seven days. Her parents instructed her 
early in the first principles of the Christian religion; 
and by the time she was three yearsold or perhaps 
sooner, she paid great and particular attention to 
every thing that was taught her. With much ap- 
parent interest she would often ask many pertinent 
questione suggested by the sublime doctrines of 
Christianity. Always, without exception, in the 
time of family worship, and in the house of God she 
manifested that orderly and devotional = which 
is rarely surpassed by any professed istians. 
Her pollen ou seemed to be remarkably tender, 
and afraid of sinning, and -as far as she had been 
instructed in her duty to God and her fellow crea- 
tures, she was more weseite Oak oapunenea’. 
discharge it than is gene seen in ad- 
vanced * Christians. And she increased in every 
thing that was serious, and that appeared like god- 
liness, as she advanced in age. From the time she 
was three years and six months old, she was a 
special monitor to her father respecting his duty, 
both in family worship, and before and after meals. 
If he attempted to rise from the table’ without re- 
turning thanks, she would say, “* Papa won't 
pray after you are done—an’t you going to.” Once 
having risen hastily and left the table, she 

to cry, and would not be pacified until he satdown 
and gave thanks. She always said that she loved 
every body. And it was very evident that she was 
much attached to ministers of the gospel, & all who 
appeared to be pious. She would say that she loved 
the Lord best, and Papa and Mamma next best. 





FLYING FISH AND DOLPHIN, 
The flying fish may be considered one ofthe 
most singular productions of the ocean. This lit- 
tle scaled inhabitant of the water and air seems to 
have been more favored than the rest of its finny 
brethren. It can rise eut of the waves, and on 
wing, visit the domain of the birds.—After flying 
two or three hundred yards, the intense heat of the 
sun has dried its pellucid wings, and it is obliged to 
wet them, in order to comtinue its flight. [t just 
drops into-the ocean for a moment, and then rises 
again, and flies on; and then descends to re- 
moisten them, and then up again into the air; thus 
passing half its life sometimes wet sometimes dry, 
sometimes in the pale moon's nightly beam, as 
pleasure dictates, or need requires. The addition- 
al assistance of wings is net thrown away upon it. 
Tt has full occupation beth for fins and wings, as 
its life is in perpetual danger. ‘The bonitio and al- 
bicore chase it day and night; but the dolphin is 
its worst and swiftest foe. If itescape into the air, 
the dolphin pushes on with proportional velocity 
beneath, and is ready to snap it up the moment it 
descends to wet its wings. You will often see 
more than a hundred of these little marine erial 
fugitives on the wing at once. ‘They appear to use 
every exertion to prolong life, but vain are all their 
efforts; for when the last drop on their wings is 
dried up, their flight is at an end, and they must 
drop into the ocean. Some are instantly devoured 
by their merciless pursuers ; part escape by swim- 
ming, and others get out again as soon os a, 
and trust once more to their wings. It often hap- 
pens that this unfortunate little creature, after al- 
ternate dips and: flights, finding all its exertion of 
no avail, at last drops on board the vessel; there, 
stunned by the fall it beats the deck with:its tail, 
and dies. When eating it, you would take it for a 
fresh herring. . The largest measure from fourteen 
,} to:fifteen inches in length. The dying dolphin, af- 
fords a superb and brilliant sight. All the colours 
of the rainbow pass and repass in rapid succession 
over his body, till the dark hand of death closes the 





Christ, Bat his little brother, eight years old, did 


She frequently went and kneeled down and prayed ; 
would never go to bed without praying ; and would 
say the Lord’s prayer with as much'seeming solem- 
nity and devotion as any one could manifest. She 
manifested great concern fot wicked people, es- 
pecially for children who used bad words, and did 
not pray and love the Lord ;—because she thought 
the Lord did not love them, and they would go to 
a bad place when they died. She was very fond 
of books, and very anxious to learn; and had 
learned to spell tolerably well. 

Some days before she was taken sick, perhaps it 
might be two weeks, she said, very gravely, to her 
mother, ‘I think I am going to take sick and die.” 
Her mother asked her why she thought sot She 
replied, ‘I do think so.” Yet ‘she appeared ‘not 
the least alarmed at the thoughts of death. Her 
mother asked what she thought would become of 
her if she should die? She replied, ‘I shall go to 
the Lord.” 

She was taken with a fever on Sabbath a 
and was quite sick. On Monday evening she fell 
asleep on her mother’s knees, and was laid in bed. 
When her mother went to bed she awaked, and 
then said, ‘I hav’nt ‘said my prayers." She then 
repeated the Lord's prayer with extraordinary ap- 
pearance of devotion. All the time of her sickness 
she appeared as patient as an saint; took ‘- 
medicine willingly, Ne ble to t 
taste. On Thursday, the day that she died, her 
father asked her if she loved Papa and Mamma? 
She said, “I love the Lord best, and Papa and 
Mamma next best.” He asked her if she was not 
afraid todie? She replied, ** No, I shall go to the 
Lord.” He wshad hier what they should do with 
her body if she died t She said they must make a 
box, and put her in it, and bury her‘in the ‘ 

In this sweet, heavenly frame’ she fell in 
Jesus. Who can doubt that she now hagher place 
among those who are redeemed and washed with 
his precious blood. : ners ES 

Several who knew the above facts have at length 
obtained the consent of her parents to publish them, 
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to the praise of that grace which can abound even 
to little children, ~ Tn. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 





LETTER FROM A FEMALE CLASS TO THEIR TEACH- 
ER, IN ANSWER TO A FAREWELL NOTE. 
Phi hia, Fune 25, 1831. 

We heard your letter read in the Bible class on 
Sunday last, dear Mrs. ****,and it is with un- 
feigned sincerity we return our thanks for your 
kindness. 

Although some of those who belong now to the 
class, and who made, last Sabbath a public profes- 
sion of religion, never had the benefit of your in- 
struction, yet, we have no doubt, they had of your 
prayers. The thought must have been delightful 
to you and to our other teachers, while seated 
around the table of our dying Lord, that there were 
many there, that morning, tasting the same bread 
and cup as you, that were brought there, per- 
haps, through the instrumentality of your prayers. 
Would we not then be ungrateful—could we have 
that Christian love which is necessary to the char- 
acter we are endeavoring to sustain, if, when 
thinking of you, it was not with feelings of grate- 
fal affection? Oh! may it enable you, when you 
address the “throne of grace,” to do so with still 
more faith, with more gratitude to Him who has 
glorified himself by bringing a few poor prodigals 
home. And when your meditations are directed to 
the “‘ last day, that great day of final account,” may 
you have reason to think of us in it as standin, 
with you to hear that thrilling welcome, “ well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter into the joy 
of your Lord.” And pray for us, dear Mrs. ** * *, 
shat none, none of us may then appear to have been 


Capeerians. 

flower that we offered, is indeed in “ the 
bud ;” but, Oh, tell it to the world, that we have 
found a flower that never fades; that blossoms with 
new freshness and beauty as time-goes round; a 
flower which, when sown, is not much larger than 
“a grain of mustard seed,” but which grows and 
thrives notwithstanding the chilling frosts and cold 
tains ; and it is in that situation it blossoms bright- 
est, and sheds the sweetest perfume; and this flow- 
er is Christianity. 

We bid you a kind farewell ; aiid, perhaps, be- 
fore we meet again, God in his tender mercy may 
have transplanted some of his chosen flowers from 
this dark soil to one more congenial to their nature. 
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For the Youth’s Companion.. 
“LOVE YOUR ENEMIES.” 

If this command wese but generally obeyed, how 
much mote peace and happiness would crown our 
days. Rut how few comparatively of our acquain- 
tances and friends can we select who strictly ob- 
serve it. Even those who are the most devoted to 
their God and Saviour, sometimes find it hard to 
Jove and bless those who hate and persecute them. 
Doubtless we should all be happier and enjoy more 
peace, if it were our earnest endeavor to obey this 
injanetion of our divine Master. I love to see 
children and youth dwell together in unity and 
peace: nothing pleases me more. But sometimes 
my heart has bled over the conduct of those who 
were very near anddear tome. I have seen them 

“Wanifest the bitterest hatred to one another—call 
hard names, and declare,solemnly declare that they 
‘would have revenge, How little can such child- 
ren, at such times,-realize that the eye of God is 
upon them. Little reader try, try hard to love your 

enemies and the Saviour willlove you. D.C.C. 

s» —3e— 
A CHILD’S PRAYER. 

A case fell under our own obeervation,(says the edi- 
tor of the S. S. Instructer,)a few days since, which 
for its beautiful childlike simplicity, and its singu- 
lar aptness as an illustration of prayerfulness in an 
Infant, we cannot refrain from recording. A little 
boy, three years of age, whose name is William, 
was raing at his grandfather’s. Being ina room 
with one of his aunts, one , he suddenly 
left his play, and ran to his aunt, saying, “ Aunt 


immediately knelt down over his little cricket, 
and very solemnly said, ‘“‘ God good—Christ good 
—God made Billy—Billy love God.”—He then 
rose and went about his play again. That this 
child’s mother had begun right with her boy, and 
taken him often into her closet with her, when her 
heart was warm to pray for him, who can doubt. 


-3oe— 
A PRISONER RELEASED. 

Acts xii, 5.—Peter therefore was kept in prison ; but prayer 
was made without ceasing of the church unto God for him. 

Mr. Elliot, who labored as a missionary among 
the American Indians, was eminent in prayer ; and 
several instances are recorded of remarkable an- 
swers having been given to his petitions; the fol- 
lowing is striking. Mr. Foster, a godly gentleman 
of Charlestown, was with his son taken by the 
Turks; and the barbarous prince, in whose do- 
minions he was become a slave, was resolved, that 
in his lifetime, no captive should be released : so 
that Mr. Foster’s friends, when they had heard 
the sad news, concluded that all hope was lost. 
Upon this, Mr. Elliot, in some of his next prayers 
before a great congregation, addressed the throne 
of grace in the following very plain language: 
“ Heavenly Father, work for the redemption of thy 
poor servant Foster. And if the prince, who de- 
tains him, will not, as they say, dismiss him as lon 


Jane, may I pray?” She gave him leave, and he |= 
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as himself lives, Lord, we pray thee, kill that crue 

prince: kill him, and glorify thyself upon him.” 
In answer to this singular prayer, Mr. Foster 
quickly returned from captivity, and brought an 
account, that the prince who had detained him had 
come toan untimely death ; and that by that means 
he had been set at liberty. ‘Thus we knew,” 
says Dr. Cotton Mather, ‘‘ that a prophet had been 
among us.” [Pleasing Expositor. 


a 
NEVER DESPAIR. 

An ingenious young man, having come to Lon- 
don in the hope of getting some employment, was 
unsuccessful in his attempt, and being reduced to 
extreme poverty, came to the awful resolution of 
throwing himself into the Thames. On passing near 
the Royal Exchange to effect his desperate purpose, 
he saw the carriage of the late excellent Mr. Hanway, 
under the arms of which was this motto, ‘‘ Never 
despair.” The singular occurrence ofthis sen- 
tence, had, under Providence, such an effect on the 
young man, that he immediately desisted from his 
horrid design, gained soon afterwards a considera- 
ble establishment, and died in good cireumstances 
in the common course of mortality. [éd. 


Lo 
DO NOTHING RASHLY. 
“T have heard one say,” observes Dr. Mather, 
“ that there was a gentleman mentioned in the 19th 
chapter of the Acts, to whom he was more indebt- 
ed than to any man in the world. This was he 
whom our translation calls the town-clerk of Ephe- 
sus, whose counsel it was to do nothing rashly. 
Upon any proposal of consequence, it was an usual 
speech with him—‘ We will first advise with the 
town-clerk of Ephesus.’ One, in a fond compli- 
ance with a friend, forgetting the town-clerk, may 
do that in haste, which he may repent at leisure— 
may do what may cost him several hundreds of 
pounds, besides trouble, which he would not have 
undergone for thousands.” [id. 
—-ee— 


WHO MAKES DRUNKARDS. 

A little boy, not long since, speaking of his fa- 
ther, said, ‘ he gets drunk, and falls down in the 
road, so he can’t come home.’ ‘But what makes 
your father drunk? asked a gentleman in reply. 
‘ Rum,’ answered the boy. ‘And don’t you drink 
when your father does ?’—‘ No, sir, cause he makes 
it too strong ; but I take some when mother takes 
it.’ Let it not be said that females have nothing 
to do in the abolition of intemperance. There is 
reason to believe that many have become drunk- 
ards, by taking a little, ‘ when mother takes it.’ 

—-3oe— 








Have nothing to do with a man in his passion ; for men 
are not like iron, to be wrought upon when they are hot.. 


From the Liberator, 
THE MIND Is A GARDEN, 

“ And scatter’d truth is never, never wasted.” 
The mind is a garden—and youth’s sunny morn 
Is the season for planting : the rose and the thorn 
Will spring up together—then let us take care 
That none but the sweetest of roses grow there. 
The soil is so fertile, so rich is the ind, 
That the smallest of seeds may in plenty be found ; 
Here plants of all kinds, both of fa and truth, 
‘Spring up and are warmed in the sunshine of youth. 
If the seeds of deception, of envy and strife, 
Are suffered to grow in the spring-time of life ; 
When the autumn of age chills the breath of the air, 
We must gather the fruits of our little “ parterre.’”’ 
But let us be wise, and pluck up by the roots 
All plants such as these, ere we taste of their fruits ; 
And place in their stead those that nature design’d, 
To adorn and improve and embellish the mind. 
In one peaceful spot shall the olive branch flourish— 
This the pure stream of Religion shall nourish ; 
Here too shall the plant of kind Mercy grow up, 
Refresh’d from the o’erflowing of Charity’s cup. 
O, let the rms of fair knowledge abound, 
To scatter thei Sas to the plants Sitnee, 
So likewise the Laurel, with its arms spreading wide 
In friendship shall shield the sweet rose by its side. 
When the sun that has cheer’d us in life’s early days, 
Shall withdraw from the garden the light of his rays, 
From the flowers as they wither, O may there arise 
A grateful perfume that shall reach to the skies. J. 


-eeo— 
INFANCY AND A MOTHER?’S LOVE. 
BY MRS. HUGHS. 


Copied from ‘ The Pearl,’ an Annual published by Carter & Hendee.. 


Sweet is life’s first opening flower, 
Sweet is every budding grace— 
Sweet the fondly flattering hour, 
When life first lights the infant’s face. 
Sweet then the throbs the mother feels, 
The smile that kindles up her eye, 
When it the first fond glances steals 
On the weak form of Infancy. 
Sweet are the flattering hopes that swell’ 
Her ardent breast, as she the form, 
To her so new, yet lov’d so well, 
Clasps to ward off each threat’ning storm ;. 
And as the piteous note she hears 
Of the first sad and mournful cry, 
What the young sufferer so endears 
As the sad wail of Infancy ? 
Young life is weak wherever found, 
In man or in the creature wild, 
But nought there is the world around, 
So helpless as a human child. 
The kitten soon can sport and pla: 
Tis dereeeeate Sireneie high, 
But is there ought so > ey y— 
So weak, as human Infancy ? 
Yet that Almighty Power above 
Has order’d with the kindest care, 
That an untiring mother’s love 
Should all its wants, its sorrows share : 
And whilst with sleepless eye she hangs 
O’er its sick eral, and eae the sigh, 
suppress her strugglin p- 
And wins tof nies for In i aa 
It tells her that the breast is pure, 
That vice is yet a stranger there, 
And should truth hold the fort secure, 
And virtue wave her standard there, 
Then, though the infant’s cry should prove 
A herald of the future sigh, 
Still will be near those forms of love, 
Which watch’d the couch of Infancy. 


3a 
MY MOTHER. 

I saw my mother breathe her last, and they, 
Who watched beside her, told me she was dead: 
And [ was in my seventh year. My heart 
Did almost bleed, as on that once loved form 
T looked, and saw it pale and motionless. 
yon lips to hers, and they were cold. 

1 ki her oft, and no kind received, 
And then I turned away and wept. 
The 
Luxuriantly now springs above her grave, 
And the ooh eons plays Sotenaiile evocnl : 
I visit oft the spot, and bathe the sod 
With bitter tears. I feel how oft I vexed 
And illy treated her, now gone to rest— 
How kindly she forgave and prayed for me— 
This makes me feel as ne’er I’ve felt before, 
And wish I could again behold her face, 
And pardon ask upon my bended knees. 
i — be—’tis this that —— me sad, 
sprinkles gh my years un! hours. 
. TB ion 


en 
A PLEASING CHILD. 
The gentle child, that strives to please, 
That to quarrel, fret and tease, 
And would not say an ange word: 
That child is pleasing to the Lord. 
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